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The Evolution of Industry. By D. H. MACGREGOR. New 
York, Henry Holt and Company, 1914. — 254 pp. 

Rarely is more well-digested information and sound judgment packed 
into a small volume than will be found in Professor Macgregor's little 
work. It gives an excellent survey of the changes in economic organ- 
ization that came with the industrial revolution, and of the complex 
problems of industrial and social organization that have followed in its 
train. One is grateful to the author for devoting his attention to 
modern questions rather than to the remote historical problems that 
might be suggested by the title. 

After denning the idea of industrial evolution, Professor Macgregoi 
devotes two chapters to an outline of the important economic and so- 
cial changes that have made the England of today what it is. Then 
he states the "root problems" — health, education, minimum condi- 
tions — in a word, those which concern the possibilities and capacities 
of the individual life. Next he examines the question of the system 
itself, stating the criticisms of our existing industrial arrangements, par- 
ticularly as they affect the laborer. The land question, the monopoly 
problem, and the question of methods of control of industry in turn 
receive attention, and a good chapter on democracy and leadership 
ends the book. 

The unifying idea of the work is that of on-going industrial develop- 
ment, with a correlative process of social adjustment forever under way, 
and at present largely in arrears by reason of the rapid industrial stride 
of the nineteenth century. The evolutionary point of view of the author 
is illustrated by his statement that in the nineteenth-century regime we 
must regard wages as a provisional payment to labor out of the national 
income, a supplementary distribution being made in the form of public 
services or gift, which last-mentioned items he estimates as high as 
fifteen per cent on the wages bill. The whole discussion of wages and 
systems of payment should prove suggestive to economists trained to 
think, even today, of wages as far more rigidly determinate than is 
probably the case. 

The analysis of competition, again, its persistence under whatever 
forms of combination, and the possibility of securing effective personal 
competition by getting rid, so far as may be, of existing individual 
handicaps, is in accord with the best of recent thinking on this subject, 
and is free from any tendency to regard existing forms of competition 
as final. The same flexibility of thought characterizes the treatment of 
the vexed question of public versus private management of various in- 
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dustries. The discussion of the characteristics that fit an industry for 
public management is notably fresh and unhackneyed. Some students 
will be inclined to disagree with Professor Macgregor in the importance 
he attaches to over-investment of capital in competing industries as a 
cause of combination. 

The volume as a whole is eminently sane and balanced, and at the 
same time stimulating and suggestive. It deserves wide reading among 
both technical and non-professional students of economics. 

H. R. Mussey. 

Violence and. the Labor Movement. By Robert Hunter. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1914. — xvi, 388 pp. 

Robert Hunter has long since won his spurs as advocate and de- 
fender of organized socialism. The book under this title naturally 
enough develops a proof of the advantages of socialism in comparison 
with anarchism, syndicalism and, by implication, with any more radi- 
cal policy than political-action socialism. "It is the result of some 
studies " Mr. Hunter " felt impelled to make " when certain sections 
of the labor movement were discussing the problem of political action 
versus direct action. Being the result of studies the book is largely 
academic ; despite its adherence to a thesis it is scholarly ; it is well 
written and is provided with references sufficient to serve one interested 
in further pursuit of the subjects which Mr. Hunter takes up. 

The underlying foundation of the book is the unquestioned and the 
unspoken belief that the working classes must achieve power before 
society can be more nearly perfect. The only paths open to labor 
which are noticed are socialism or the still more radical programs of 
syndicalists or anarchists. A point of view " based on what is now 
called the economic interpretation of history " (page xii) is continually 
opposed to the point of view of the anarchist, hater of individuals and 
maker of war upon individuals. The socialist is concerned with the 
" economic basis of our common life," the anarchist with some indi- 
vidual (page xii). " In contrasting the temperaments, the points of 
view, the philosophy, and the methods of these two antagonistic minds, 
I have been forced [reasons unstated] to take two extremes, the 
Bakounist anarchist and the Marxian socialist" (page xii). 

Thus part i of the book is called " Terrorism in Western Europe," 
and is a study of various heroes of anarchy, their beliefs, programs, 
platforms, controversies and lives. Part ii is called " Struggles with 
Violence " ; it might be called the efforts of the true believers marching 



